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ABSTRACT ' . ^ 

Questions are'reaisedin making performance-based 
teachet education (PBTE) a more humanistic enterprisV* A definiticn 
of the tprm' "humanistic" could include such qualities as freedom, 
uniqueness, creatiy||:y, productivity, wholeness, responsibility, and 
social hiimanizatiohv As to freedom, a* humanistic approach to PETE 
would encourage people to <ict deiberately and indent iona-lly out of 

. self--f ramed goals; a problem, is that such, goals *are not externally 
measurable. PETE would in theoiry protect one's uniqueness, but vould 
find conflict, with the general standards of Whavior society demands. 
The flexibility of PB^fE could foster creati,vi1by, but this might 
suffer under the need for measurement* The humanistic' idea of 
productivity, which is different from that^of industry, holds tfiat 

productiveness comes from the center of tbk person* The wholeness of 
dnr individual might suf f el: in. pJBTE with its possible emphasis oii 
short-term, * isolated gains. The matter of; teacher^ responsibility and 
PBTE brings back the question, of the natpre of teacher 
responsibility. As to social ^humanizatiop, perhaps making teachers 
behave more efficiently in the* context of the present authority ^ 
structure may entrench the forces that have led to dehumanization; 
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Preface 

The AmericanVssociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education is pl^aseq to publish this paper as one of a 
series sponsored by Its Committee on P.erf ormance-Based 
• Teacher Edbcation/. -The series Is designed to expand the 
knowle4ge*ba^ about Issued, problems, and prospects, regard^ 
Ing perfonnance^based teacher education as ldentl£i,ed In the 
first publication of ^ the series- on the .state of the art.V 

Whereas the lattfer Is a declaration for which th\& 
Committee accepts full responsibility, publication of this 
paper (and ^he others* In the PBTE Series) does not imply 
Association- ot Committee endorsement of- the vie^s expressed. 
It is believed, however, that the experience and expertise^ ^ 
of these individual ^authors, as reflected in. their waitings, ^ 
are such that their ideas are fruitful additions to the con- 
tinuing .dialogue cQncemlng performance-i>ased' teacher educa- 
tion. 

r i 

One of ttie criticisms of PBl^ is that it is -anti- 
humanistic in nature. Critics claim that -it 'is an* atomistic 
and mecteinistlc^pproach to Jteacher education and hence - 
tends to depersonalize the students in the program. -Pro-- 
ponents . argue that if* PlBTE programs are appropriately designed 
and operated they can be more hximanistic than conventional 
ones. The Committee conmlssloned the author to explore this 
> issue, and this paper . 1§ the^ result of his analysis of the 
' problem'. ^We- believe that this .study is an important con- 
tribution to the literature about PBTE. ' 

AACTE acknowledges WltH appreciation the tole of the 
National Center for Improvement of Educational Systems , » 
• (NCIES) of • the U. S.-«^ Office of Education in the PBTE project. 
Its financial support as well as' lts professional- stimulation 
are major contributions to the CbioDQittee^s work. The 
Association acknowledges alsa the contribution bf memliers of 
the Committee who served as readier s of this 'paper and of 
members of the Project 'staff who assisted in its publication.. 
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j\r Introductory Note 

The sub-'cpmrnittee commissioning papers £oi> the Committee 
on Performance-Based Teacher Education has sought to illumine 
implicatiohs of the. PBTE concept, citing negative as well -as 
pasitive aspects •« Thus one of i^ ear.liest publications was 
Harry Broudy's "A, Critique of PBTE" (paper Number 4). BroudyV? 
point was that one' »,ieeded to create teachers who were con- 
ceptualizers understanding their t^sks in a broad,, theoretical 
frameworki.^ Teachers are not automatons who behave" properly 
under^^peclfied^.circumi5tances,^as he' ipterpreted the results 
of PBTE training. (§ome haVe felt that Broudy did not re- 
present ^TE fairly, and have answered him in the AACTE 
Bulletin Volumn XXV, Number 1*2, February 1973.) \ 

While Broudy 's piece was extremely useful especially in 
^ delineation of types of teaching, ther£ remain to be 4ealt 
with the- variety of concerns which have been escpressed by : ^ 
'those irf the humanj.stic; fields. Therefore ,'^Dr . Nash was 
asked* to explore PBTE from their point of view/ This he has, 
do'ne admirably. ' * • 

There will still be those PBIE^ers who object tq ^he 
points made by Dr. Nash on the basis that they are not so, 
much inherent iti the concept of PBTE as they are a^ result ^ ^ 
of 'the way the concept is implemented .• They would argue ^ 
that Dr. *Nash*s concerns are theira as well; if these concerns 
•Prise, they represent ai failure in operationalizing the 
concept. Even though^ there may be considerable merit in^ 
this argument, both Nash and Broudy make important contri- 
butions to better understanding the concept and its potential 
dangers and problems. Their positions pr^sent (Jistinct 
warnings whiclT^we fear even yet may fr.il to be heeded by • < 
'many programs in their rush to implement PBTE. 

daoid R. Kpathb)ohl, Member of . 
the PBTE Committee and ohairman 
of its Task Porc^ on Commissioning 
^ * • . _ Papers 
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Prologue , - 

*• . • f . ' * ' 

-t I should H,ke to begin with a personal nota concerning 
my experience in yyriting tHis paper. I. dp s^^ because I 
believe that this experience illustrates vividly trie prin- 
cipal point I'm trying 4:o make. For me, the learning has 
been powerful, at; times painful, and salutary.' Perhaps . . 
this autobiographical illu'stx^ation* wiLl also speak to some 
others as clearly as. it, has to me. V 

Last. spring iVas invited by the AACTE Committae on 
Performanc»-Based Teacher Education to prepare a paper on 
"the humarjiistic element, ia performance-based teachet ^ . 
'preparation programs./' » Having acc^ptejtl the assignment, I 
set out to complete the fir^t slage, which was to*.prepare 
an outline of my' proposed paper for perusal by the Coiiiraittee.. 
In preparji^ng the outline I used as th^ main structure of my 
paper 'a nu^iber of qu^estions that the Committpe had prepared u 
d'oncerning the humanistic element in PBTE^^ By taking the . 
essence of e^ch question and turnijig it into* a topic I' ^ 
obtained my section headings. I then went to' the^ literature 
on 'PBTE and combed it for i'ssues, questions, ideas, sub- 
tbpics, and criticisms that were relevant to my paper. I 
organized tliis material under the pVeV?.ously-assi'gne4 seer-: 
tion headings. * Tlius the outline was virtually complete and 
wijth little further work it wfent off to the PBTE Committee 
for their response. 

TKe outline was approved and I wasr encouraged to write 
a first draft of the paper. This I began to do\ At 'first 
I made reasonable progress. Then my writing was interrupted 
by a month- long riesearch and lectute tri-p to England, I . 
taught a summer course oh humanistic education at the 
Universj.ty' of California, Berkeley, which aga^n took me away 
from the task, as did traveling across the counticy and 
settling in^the East again after -fifteen months of California. 
So it went. When I was able to ret;urn to the paper, I*began 
tQ_experience severe' difficulties with it\ By this time I 
had* received some readers' reactions to my initial oi^tline. 
Thesie covered a variety of'^issues and were helpful on 
specific points, but'thfiy did not alliaviate my general feel-* 
ing of uneasiness about the paper. • * * - 

I When it was about two-thj^rds completed, my cdissatis- 
f action with it became a^ute. The writing was going vejry 
slowiy, I found myself reluctant to find time for it in my 



schedule, and, worst of all, as I reread what I had written, 
I.. discovered that often it didn^'t even convince me. At this 

*^*oiiT^t X;. forced'mysa^f -►to 'Stop ^anjd^take stock of what was 
gbin^^n"^ My reflections^ over- several days led' me to 'a 
somewhat sobering. 'Cj,onciusipn. . ^r-caifiefto realize that my r 

. lo^|.s -of. creativef -eaergy ; enthusfastie^, commitment, and effec- 
^tive. pToduetJiyity all^stemmed, f r<5m -a single cause: I was 
writing someone efse'^s iJaiJer-^rath'er*^ than my" own. • I'was 
•,iperforming"- for the PBTE Committee. My uncritical acceptance 
of theirlH^stions as th^ organizing basis for my paper had ' 

'been a disastrous befeinriing.' From "that point on, other 
mistakes ine\^i*tably fol'Jowed. Even the working title of toy 
paper now appeared, on reflection, to be the wroog way, for 
me, to^take hold of the problem. 

I was faced with a painful dilemma: tO" grind* through 
and complete tfie paper somehow, knowing that I would, nOt be" 
sat;isfied' with it and»;that it would not really' r-epresent me; 
*or to begin afresh, startitig tJiis time -from, the center of 
myself, saying ^whatvl. uniquely hfid ^o say and relating it to 
the data and demands of-the outsidetyorld. The second choice 
would -mean a itew investment of my time and^energy in a pro- 
ject that I was already beginning to resent iii terms' of < 
ill-spent efJtort'. But the first choice was even moje dis- , 
tasteful,!^ as, was the alter native-ef abandoning the project 
alt^ogether, which would mean breaking a contract with people 
who had given time and coraraitmeht to it.. 

So I chose to st§rt again. This time I determined to 
"perform" only for myself. As I began to write,* I found ' 
that ray energy, productivity, and comrltment returned as I 
dealt with topics, ideas, and feelin/js. that meant a gr.ea^ 
deal to' me personally and in which I had a large stake. The 
orgfiinization of ,the^ paper now emerged frpiii my own' central 
concerns as these encountered the demands and limits of PBTE, 
Instead of feeling weak and derivative- in my pies'entation I 
gained a Strong feeling of being VilJ.ing to stand firmly 
behind everything I wrote," with9ut feeling a need to Impose 
those convictions on others. ^ 

This paper, then, is the outcome of this second 
attempt*. I had originally' trapped myself into taking a 
non-humanistic approach to the task of preparing the paper. 
I'm no*t proud of this lapse and it' involves considerable 
risk for me to share this publicly. I do so^ because ,1 think 
my own experience epitomizes exactly what I^'m trying to say 
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in th^ paper: that a humantstAc approach tso education itpplies 
that one be centrally and folly present in whatever one ujider** 
takes > If we, want to nurture people's^ (Creative energieSj'^we 
in|#st try to organize education in such a way that their 
"performance" will relate to their own .Innermost yearnings 
and convictions. PBTE^c an "serve hutnanisfic 'purposes only if 
it* avoids the kind of exterjial demands for "performances" 
that 'the individual finds alienajLing and ener vat jl.ng because - 
of their lack of rel^tibiv tq the deepest parts of himself. 
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Introduction - * • 

Thiiikfng about a humanistic approach to performance- 
'bas€Ed teacher education im. Hiately calls' up* questions about 
how the word "humanistic" is being used.- This raises several 
problems, for definitions' of "humanistic" tend either to be 
circular -or' to Jead to an endless regression. Thu^, we can 
say that humanistic is'that which^fosters humanjp purposes ,^ . 
but that leads us into a^'sinfilar definitional process for 
the word "humane." Or^* we^ Can say, that humanistic is that 
which concerns the humanness of ^lan, . Hence anything that 
develops a fuller hi^manness will pass the, humanistic test. 
*Bi>t«What is. "human;' in this "sense? Clearly, we are on the 
brink.of launching into art endless process^ • . ' 

Let me suggest another, w^y, Ins,fcepa of making a, 
frontal attack, Ifet me be more indiract and mobile in my ' 
approach to thi's large and boundairy-shif ting ^concept. One 
aspect of.sudh an approach will be t^ describe some iof my 
bedfellows ->»ariiJiys* a sell ^revealing practice for 'a lover; ^ 
*The other aspect will be to reveal some of my worJcing. assump- 
tions, in particular, assumptions about the nature of the 
"man"^ with whose "hUmanness" I am concerned. ^ ^ , ^ : 

Humoai^ic educators aje a (diverse group, with -over- 
lapping concerns and^values, but drawn from, {a wide 'ra'nge'of 
backgrounds, traditions, disciplines, and fields. They agree 
.in putti^ig man, rather than a doctrine^or dogma, at the ceiiter^ 
of their valuing* sj^stem. ' i . ; * 

'• * * ' * ' 

^e humanistic approach to education draws upon many 
sources, including the humanistic psychology of Rogers and 
Maslow; the existential psychiatry of May and Frank!; the 
existential philosophy of Buber and Marcel; the existential 
th^l/Ogy of Tillich; .the propriate psychology df 'All'port; 
the work of Assagioli on psychosynthefiis ; the work of 
Alschuler on psychological education; the gestalt therapy 
theory and practice of Perls; the emphasis on individual 
growth in the progressive tradition of Rousseau, ^estalozzi, 
and Froebel; aspects of tiie pragmatic philoson^y of Peirce, 
James, and Dewey; the Utopian and futuristic motions of 
what man might become in the work of writer's from Plato to 
Mchael Young; the worlj of Simon on value clarification; 
^ the- work of N^wberg and others on af fective;education; the 
work of Brown an confluent education and of Weiustein on 



the • education of the s^lf; the persdnalist philosophy of 
Macnnirray;^ the work of Benne on author^.ty telatlonshlps, 
human relations, and education; the contributions of the 
human relations movement:, as seen .in the National Tra-^^.ning 

^abor^tqries, tlie Esalen Institute"* ir!d other centers; and 
the radical pedagogy of inen like holt ^nd Dtinison. Some- 
what more ambiguously l6cdted in this picture, and causing 
uneasiness for some of the people menliiontd above, are a *^ 
number of other sources. * These include counter-culture 
ctitics like Roszak;* disestablishment figures like lilich 
and Freire; radical sociologists "like Friedenberg and Mills; 
socialist humanists like Fromn; and critics of dciiv^aniza- 

,^jtion like Marx and Engels, ^ ^ - 

It would be foolish, of course, to try to ^ut all of 
these writers' into, a Procruste*an bee. But J acknowledge 
thht I ^ave been significantly jostled by all of them. Let 
me move, .^then," from this listing of some of ray bedfellows 
to an anro^uncemerit about the , off spring of our conjugation. 
I, should, like «to advance the discussion of ^ the meaning of , 
"humanlsticy by stating my assumptions *about the nature of 
man^rche focu$ of oux; attempted humanizing. ^ v 

I see manias a free, unique creature >' capable of 
attaining a self ^direc^t ion and a Creative productdvity "that 
stem from his whole person. :>His freedom Implies responsi- 
bility ' and' enables him, to choose. He Is capable^^at best^ -^ 
of interdependence and' of bein^ an agdfnt of constructive , • 
socia! change .* I shall now ^aHfS' thi^ statement of assumpv 
tion's and treaj: th'e *rest of dil's paper as an extended^ 
examinatid'h cf It. Tl;ius tfie ramajLAder of my paper^ will be' 
an a'^ttempt to 'define the notion .of "humanistic"- by succes- 
sive illustrations. Each. of the key terms in'my statement ' 
of assumptions will become a heading u^^er wtilch to examine 
the problem? involved In attempting to make PiiTE a more 
humanistic enterprise. 



Freedom • ^ ' . 

* Most humanistic assuxuptions about the nature^ of -man 
stem from a basic belief in man as a free creature. !Chis * 
notion of freedom does not imply that human behavior is 
uncaused, totally random, or unton^rrHable,' noi* does it 
mean that man is uninfluenced by his environment, his per- 
sonal history, or his experieitces. Rather, it means that he 
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is,- in the last* analysis, aj)le to make 'significatit personal 

•t^chpices, to frame purposes, to initiate actions, ind to take 
a measure of conttol over his'own life.^ This philosophidal 

. position is deeply enfcedded in the western intellectual 
tradition, but -in -this century it has been rained by some 

I aspects of pragmatism, with its emphasis on reflective action, 
learning through experience, and estimating the consequen- 
ces of different choic^. ^It has also been enriched by 

•existential and 'phenomCTological philosophies, with their 
focus on concepts like intention, meaning, .choice, 'SeM 
perception, freedom^' and responsibility. 

A human^istic framework for PBTE would < lead us in .cer- 
tain 'directions and. so highlight certain problems. The . 
close connection be^tween freedom and purposefulness suggests 
that the proper education of humans will encourage them- to 
learn- tp act deliberately and intentionally out of self-* 
framed goals. This attempt to foster purposeful action 
arising from' the integrated experiences of the individual 
will be threatened by any move to regard human behavior 
merely as isolated pieces of ^ action with cleatly identifiable 
antecedent stimuli. The humanistic approach will encourage 
the inclusion in PBTE programs of concern ."or ^self direction, 
responsibility for. one's own learning, invo lavement, in the * 
present learning experience, a^d the developmen't of qualities 
like curiosity, wonder, awe, imagination, cormni'tment, open- 
ness, and respect for self and others. 

Needless to say, in this direction lie some enormous 
problems of me^sureioent and evalualzion. It seems impossible 
to develop a PBTE* program without being able' to measure the 
performances that are deemed desirable. The perennial 
danger is that whatever cannot be measured will 'sipply be^ 
excluded.^ But, according to humanistic criteri^^ this 
would leave out the most crucial educational values, given 
our present level of skill in me^isuring-.-' If the measuring 
is *done by an external evaluator, it may be impossible to 
distinguish desirable from Aindesir able behavior. What "the 
humanistic educator wants to develop is "free", (in the sense 
of intentional, deliberate, integrative, goal-oriented) 
action. But this may, at any one observed moment, be 
indistinguishable in its 'Eternal tnanif estations^from random 
or manipulated behavior. ^ ' 
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Humanistic education gives cons 
s^lf .motivation. It is assumed that tasks 
lasting coH^itment, a .great range of a 



importance to 
calling for long- 
perSon's capabilities. 



or special creativity dr^ initiative, require strong ^intrinsic 
motivation for tHeir accomi>lishment.^- But where PBTE rests 
upon one' grout> of people establishing objec.^ives for another 

, group o| people Co -meet, external motivation, .ih the form 
of varioiis rewards and punishments,, will usually Be employed. 

'Thus uk risk increasing student passivity and the inability 

to make strong choices and develop * personal goals. We alBo 

tend to focus education on those routine and simple tasks 

whose performance. 'is most amenable t6 external' motivation. * 
» ' j" ^ • 

Uniqueness ' ^ , ^ ' 

The liumanistio view of pen and women regards each one 
as a Unique, unprecedented, .unrepeatable creatioh. .Man is, 
in Martin Buber*s wpifds,^ "the source of all surprise in the 
universe." Each pe^rfeon contains an 'essential element of - 
distinctness ,and hence unpredictability. Although insurance 
companies c.an, with, highly profitable accuracy, predict th^ 
.life expectancies o*f categories of people, their computers 
cannot tell us the day thlat you or I will die. Predictions 
that correctly forecast the behavior of large groups of . 
people are frequently helpless to' tell us what any one "per- 
son in those groups will do. * PBJE with a humanistic tone 
would therefore -respect this human uniqueness and unpre- 
dictability and be highly conscious of the dangers of crush- 
ing ^ome of man's inost essentially human qualities under a 
weight of behavioral objectives. * ' ' , 

The practical question is whether it is possible to ^ 
reconcile^ a huIQ^istic*concer^ for human uniqueness with the 
effective use pf a performance-based approach. It is not ' 
hard to find people^whd pay lip service bo "individual dif- 
ferences." What is enormousjly difficult is to balance the 
individual claims of persQn^ njorality, choice, responsi- • 
bility, and self-w6rth against^ the social claims of regu- ^ 
larity, comparison^ ranking, and uniformity. There is wide 
agreement that the educational system is, in serious need of 
greater flexibility, more optiohs\and alternatives, more • 
genuine pluralism.^ And it ma^ well be that a judicious use 
of PBTE can Jielp to break open some, old rigidities, su6h 'as 
graces, credits, and schedules, and introduce some flexi- 
^^ility and alternatives chat will constitute a htimanizing 
influence on teacher education. It also holds promise of 
enabling teachers^ to become certified without ever attending 



an institution, * a promise that might have' a^ humanizing effect • 
even before its realization. 

Howeiyer, there are also some hazards in PBTE that ^ 
threaten humanistic values. One of these hazards lies in 
the'^rocess of^ classifying itself. There can be no PBTE 
without classif ic*ation of people. But to decide to classify 
students is a value choice. We are* not compelled to classify: 
we^could regarc^ eadh student as unique and incommensurable. 
No doubt there are often good reasons—administrative, 
pedagogical, conceptual--for classifying -students. The 
danger is diat the process^ of classification becomes* so 
attractive and mind- satisfying (not to say soul-satisfying) 
to the classifier, tfiat he continues the process even when 
cT^ear justification has ceased and he may convince ^people* 
(often including himself) that the labels of^ classification 
have a permanence, and significance that in fact do hartn^ to 
human potentiality. Research on teacher expectations (the 
Pygmalion effect) demonstrates with alarming clarity the. 
power of our conceptual classifications to overwhelm our , ^ 
perceptions of persons. The morals are easy to sfee but -hard 
to apply: never classify people unless there is a clear and 
defensibl^e. justification-; c^lassify only as a last^ resort; do 
not mistake the label far .fhe person; chahge or remove the 
label as soon as possible. ^ ^ 

This leads us to the- problem of the persistent tension 
between the unique, personal meanings that the individual 
give$, to^ events and. the general standards of behavioii that 
society demands of him.' A humanistic education would help 
us to liv^ with this tension without fleeing from one pole 
or the other, 'A danger. in PBTE is that it may militate^ 
against the maintenance of this' tension by an inappropriate*- 
or unduly exclusive focus on efxternal behavior. The long- 
standing criticism of behavior objectives — that their use 
is 'suitable for only the simplest and crudest educational 
functions an^ does not lend itself to complex and subtle 
functions— is often presented in simplistic* terms. But the 
criticism touches uporf'some thing of real significance. 
Personal perceptions and attitudes are jnor^ deeply seated 
and' harder to influence* than .external behavior. The per- 
formance-based approach, with its focus on external behavior, , 
may direct us away from the most important elementfi(^ in / 
education, which 'lie in the pers^n^l meanings that people 
give to events. The causes of b^e^havior lie always in these > 
personal meanings rather th^n in the external appesirance of* 



events. But since these ^meanings are personally unique they 
are not amenable to general measurement. 

A per]Eonnance-based program that meets humanistic 
criteria will be one that serves to enhance the unique i 
t^ching- learning style of each individual. The alteration 
of trained J^ehavior apibng teachers may not Be the' best way ' ^ 
to improve the quality of the teaching- learning process. 
What most affects students is the interaction around the edges 
of formal pedagogy, the incidentals of classroom life, t!he 
spontakiedus responses that come from the depths of the ' 
teacheWs p^j^onality rather than her trained reactions, 
which slte-^ liable, to f6rget in crises or when she' is " ^ 
unself conscious. A conp^tant danger in the behavioral approach 
is that of bacjcsliding^ once thfi reinforcement is reinoved.' ^ 
If the. **right" way to teach is not congenial to the teacher's 
unique personality, €he will tend to abandon it when she is 
not being observed or measured. 

Overall, what is at issue is the tension or conflict- 
between the claims of society on Ijhe individual and the 
claims' of the individual for himself. PBTE serves to remind 
iUs that the individual-does not l£ve' alone, that his actions 
have consequences for others, that membership in society 
implies obligations through measurable performance. On the 
other hand, a humanistic quality is required in PjfEE to 
remind us that the individual is not whol^ly explained by his 
group, that he is something more than a member of society, 
that his person is more precious thanykis membership label, 
and that human life is impoverished demands fcjf' perfor- 
mance snuff out or depreciate <the individual 's unique 
capacity for joy, zest, curiosity, awe, wonder, or' humor. 
In th^. face of a largely unpredictable futvire-, it is diffi- 
cult to justify the sacrifice of such individixal human quali- 
ties* for the sake of higher performance in skills or attri- 
butes whose future woi^£h cannot be reliably estimated. 

- ^^ - ' . • / 

Creativity ' ' , t 

\ ^ if 4 . ; 

' / , \ I 

The rapid pace of social change makes it increasingly 
difficult to* forecast with confidence what will be "right",' 
behavior in the future. Some central humanistic concerns / 
become of even greater ^iaportance in cuch times of rapid / 
change. ,1 refer to qualities such as a high tolerance for 
ambiguity, a' willingness to postpone closure, an abdlity to 



operate effectively within unclear or open struc.tures, and 
a capacity^ for using fantasy, metaphor, ^nd symbols in 
problem' solving. These are all qualities that are positively 
correlated with creativity* In times of uncertainty about 
the future, the capacity to deal flexibly, creatively, and 
effectively with unprecedented situations and problems 
becomes of cardinal importance. 

It' seems possible- that PBTE can bring about some of 
the oS true tural flexibility that encourages creativity. For 
example, one can already see promise, in the literature at 
least, that PBTE can"* increase the number of routes to cer- 
tification, break the monopoly of*' conventional teacher 
training institutions, introduOT more alternatives and per- - 
haps a genuine pluralism into, the system, and be deliberately 
designed to encourage innovation and experimentation. 

• But»^we must recognize' that formidable difficulties 
and serious dangers to the nurture of creativity also 
^accompany PBlE. W6eii we set out to measure performance it 
is difficult to avoid notions like right answei:s, correct 
behavior, and predicted outcomes. But creativity suffers 
badly under such conditions, for creative solutions or 
inventions are necessarily unpredictable and usually uni-que 
to a particular problem^iT condl^tion. To be ingenious 
enough to prevent the search -for behavioral objectives from 
leading to convergence of thinking, fixed models .of appro- 
priate behavior, and the closing down of alternatives is ^ 
formidable task^ The humanistic quest is tq enc^our^g^ the 
development of teachers who are. both creative themselves and 
capable of enhancing the creative ener^||^s of their s^tudents; 
We need to build places ^nd atmospheijes where we ^anj^e 
awakened by surprise. This means leaving room for the unpre- 
dictable to occur. ' i 

, Moreover', we now have, much evidence of the important 
role of play In fostering creativity. ^ A period of free play 
jdtth materials, tools, concepts, ideas, or whatever, 'seems ^ 
to Ije an essential preliminary* to the creative use of theiDv. 
Ijt also seems to be necessary that this play* take place in 
a low-risk, lo\^- threat atmosphere ^thout regard* for goals 
or objectives. Otherwise, the subsequent ideas or outcomes 
adhere too closely to convention and precedent and f^il to 
break new ground. Thus, we face a seriO]us d^lefama. To the 
degree that PBTE demands predictable outcomes, ffxed goals, 
*and measurable performances, it^ threatens the nurtnre of . 
that atmosphere of unpressured, present-oriented playfulness 



that is a crucial element in the development of creativity. 

Productivity ' ^ . / ' 

/ One can hope 'that PBTE will bring about or encourage 
the development'^f a clearer relationship between theory and 
practice by emphasizing the need to* look at the practical 

' outcomes of theoretical hypotheses • This emphasis on the 
practical consequences, the tangible pay-off, the productive 
outcomes, can be a ;very healthy tendency in a field tha^t 
\ often bperateis largely* on faith in unexamined tradition. It 
is. important to note, however, that this approach Is ba^ed 
upon cfertain assumptions. These include partic^ularly the 

' notion of productivity as a positive value. It might be 

\ widely agreed that we want teachers' and students to be* 
/'productive/' But this idea is so powerful in affecting our 
Vehavior that we must look <jaref ally at how the notion of 
pi»6ductivity is being, used, whether there are numerous 
meanings of the term; and if so which ones we want to foster 
and which discourage., j' , 

'i , , * . ' 

The view* that PBTE is merely ar^ther example of the 
invasion of education by business, on a par with the exchange 
of a guaranteed student performance for a fixed sum of money., 
is an oversimplification. Nevertheless, the perfontfance t1iat 
is demanded in PBTE is often spoken of in language that is 
closely akin to' that used to describe attempts to raise 
industr^ial productivity , or busiijess efficiency. We should 

\ be sensitive. t6* the use of the metaphor of industrial pro- 
ductivity an^ try to estimate its appropriateness to the ^ 
tasks of teaching and learning. 

There are significant dangers, fror& a humanistic view-* 
point, in an uncritical i*se in PBTE of industrial notions' 
like productiprity, efficiency, and cqstreftfectiveness. An 
example, .perhaps unwitting, of' these dangers comes in Weber 
and Cooper's fictioijial, scenario for a program of competency- 
abased teachei? education.^ In it, they picture a prospective 
faculty member,* Jeff Craig, meeting with a pre^sent faculty 
member; Betty Fry^, who is explaining the competency-based 
, program in the university and the way it ife evaluated through 
th% use of a cost-effectiveness criterion. *In the interview, 
Jeff asks, "What do you mean by 'cost-effectiveness' (lata?" 
To which Betty replies, "For example, some instructional 
processes such as computer-assisted instruction are expensive 



to develop and operate. If relatively few students are 
choosing this j instructional alternative, then we need to 
know that in order to decide whether or not* it's worth it to 
continue to offer CIA as an alternative .^ 

I don't know whfether Weber ai|d Cooper intended to pre- 
seiit this ^s a desirable model of decision making, and I 
don't want \to swaddle them with this responsibility if they 
'did not intfend it as such. But the point of the authors' 
;Lntention i$ relatively unimportant. What is at issue is 
that they V^^ve shown us an example of the inhumane ways in 
which a narrow notion of "efficiency'/ or "productivity"^^ can 
be used to evaluate programs and make' (educational decisions. 
To say that fcheap programs are in and expensive programs ar,e 
out may be sound business practice- but it dbes*not meet the\ 
criteria of humanistic' education. * \ 

Wh^, tjien, would be a humanistic notion of produc- 
tivity? tt i^ one in which the productiveness comes from . 
the center o*,. the person^ It is creative energy as an. 
'expression of individual potency. The humanistic ideal of 
' the productive tea<nier would be more closely akin to the 
creative artist than to .the assembly-line workefr. The kind 
of {Productivity I am advocating is a creativeness 'that stems 
from inner urgings rather than an activity that responds to 
an authority, a hypnotist, ^a jailer, or *a controller. 
Humanistic |>roductivity may. be' seen as a *sQrt of 9reati've 
synthesis between accurate perceptions .of the world and/per- 
sonal alte;rations of\it. ^Un4er PBTE programs we may be in 
danger of facilitating the ''education of Accurate ''perceivers 
wTio are nevertheless not genuinely productive because they 
h^e no idea how to alter their world personally. ^ 

There i^ also th6 danger that external demands for 
"prpductivity" from teachers may haye deleterious effects on 
their ^orale if the forms of productivity *%re unrelated to 
their inner needs and goals.' One <^onsequence of PBTE may be ' 
'to make t^^hers feel greater presdiure, anxiety, inadequacy, 
and guilt, feelings that are dysfunt Jfional in their york with 
students. At a * time whan othey forces, suc^ as economic 
uncertainty, emotional insecurity ir{ the face of rapid change, 
and the threat of unemployment in a contracting' field,, also 
press upon teachers, .their greatest needs may* be for, psycho- 
logical support,^ time for teflection, and the strengthening ' 
of confidence in their/ own unique productive capacities. ** 



The exdernal evaluation and measurement of someone 
else^s productivity also raises seripug questions about the 
relationship between the subjective and objective domains. 
We must look carefully at the appropriateness of the degree 
of objectivity and precision of measurement called for by 
PBTE. It is true that objectivity and precisit)n are virtues 
tinder certain circumstances. But it is important to under- 
stand what those circumsjtances are,* Aristotle pointed out 
twenty-five centuries ago that the degre'e of precision of 
measurement we demand should be' rfelated to. \he natqre of * 
the material pr task measured. JMo^e recently, Whitehead has. 
warne(fus against the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. It. 
is no l^ss inappropriate to demand precise measurement of ^ 
certain subjective states than it' is to tolerate imprecise 
measurement of certain externally observable procedures. 
Som^o'of the mq^st important educational product^^} such as ' 
creative invention, critical thinking, personal goal getting, 
choice making, educability >(in the sense that Douglas Heath' 
uses the terra), feelings of competence, and! sp on, iqay be 
least amenable to tjie precise external formulation of 
behavioral standards.^ . - 

A more 'i;adical criticism of the notion^of pro^uctivi^ 
inherent in PBTE would question the entire value, of producing 
and doing, of 'being active and useful*. There -is a strong 
climate of sk^ticism, especially among ydUug' people, about 
the superiority, of these typically American values. What we 
"need to foster today, according to that un-American critic,*^ 
Ivan Illich. is ''the autonomy of the' ludicrous in face' of 
the useful.^'* Disench.antment among|( many people wi^h some of '/ 
the niore pernicious mknif estations of American productivltjir 
(from milit^y violence to industrial pollution) has. leS to 
a revulsion against producing always more. Af'taie same tim*e 
there has developed an increasing interest in and respect 
for oriental and existential values of , being, in contrast 
to western and instrumental values of doing. Marshall 
McLuhan, with 3^ typical palf-truth that is also a helpful 
provocation, has pronounced that 3ti4dentdf today are searching 
>fdr a role, not ^ goal. By "goal" he .seems to mean getting 
ahead and "making it" in a conventionally* productive sense. 
•By "r^le" he appears i to mean asking oneself existeiiti't^l 
questions about one's meaning, identify, aiid place in *the 
world. William Glasser h,as suggested that the who^e notion 
of "failure" (in the sense of falling to produce. w]hat others 
demand) 'is an anachronism in a role-*oriented socifitty and is 
appropriate only^ in a* type of goal-oriented society that is/ 
already dj^aappearitig in the vest. ^ ' *' 

^ LO ' ' \ 



These^views, although o>;prsiniplif ications, serve to 
remind us that an educational program that focuses on .pro-* 
dact so exclusivej.5^ that the nature of the process is - 
. ignored, runs grave risk of being dehumanizing for the par- 
ticipants. One reason why humanistic psychology 'appears 
more attractive to many yo\mg people, torfay than behavioral 
psychology (which 'provides some of the intellectual base of 
PBTE) is th'at the former is perceived as paying more rgspect 
to the quality the indlvi^lual's ongoing Experience* This 
may be unique and not behaviorally measurable but ta sacri*- 
f ice it on the ^Iter of productivity inay be to'^throw away 
that which is of Central human value« 

Wholeness ^ ^ / / . 

( * 

/ * . 

. This d^iscussion of being and doing leads us to a con- ' 
sideration of the nature- of the being, who teaches* In the 
education of ' teachets we are,r at best| .cfoncerned with the , 
quality of the whole, persons who are being educated* H^rry 
Broudy has already cogently* discussed the organismic nature 
of human experience and leaiinirig*^ I shall, not repeat* , 
Brpudy's argument but merely mention that I endorse It and 
that it -lend 8 » support « to the general position I take here. 
If, we are^concerned with the whole quality of a teacher's 
being then we will recognise €he severely » limited nature of 
the iiiformatlon we gain by measuring his specific attributes 
or,^ behaviors and will be concerned to pfotect him from the 
tyranny of -Inajppropriate measureipent* , * ' 

• Tlie problems of measiuremeht plaoe-us in a 'difficult 
dilemma with iiespect to PBTE. Oi^ the one hfhid,. we know that 
thefe is a tendency for educational prpgrams to ^e dominslted 
by .evaluation procedures* Schooling becomes whatever can be 
measured with available instruments, ^enc^, if humanistic 
veliements are not measurable *tlxey will be excluded. On (the 
other hand, the task of measuring "affective, volitional, 
aestfhetic, and *other majo1^ Elements is so difficult tliat^^ 
thesk is constant danger' "of trivializing th€?^ole educa- 
tional process in the cause of more efficient testing. 

Thus we may we^l be. concerned that PB^CE will lead to 
an atomlzatlon of expedience, a ^separation of cognition from 
affect,, of skill from attitude, of fact from value. It is 
unjustifiable to hold teachers or institutions accoimtable 
for the development of -^teachiii^ skills without also holding 



them accountable for all the concomitant attitudinal and * 
affective changes that occur in thfe skiH training- To 
teach skills humanistically is to teach them not as* isol-ated' 
mechanisr^ but in a gestalt of imaginatiort, purpose, and'* 
meaning. ' . . / ' . . 

^ ^ • > 

Moreover, it apjrears that PBTE may encourage aa emphasis 
oon small, short*-term, isolated gains, rather than on ^signifi- 
cant, long-term, integrated growth^. There is ,a crucial need 
for Integration of experience and curriculum whicji PBTE may 
threaten by breakings things down. into small, measurable units. 
Because of the .pace of socidl and technological ch^rige, we 
can imagine future needs in only the most general terms. ^ . 
This renders it unpromising to lay down small, specific goals 
'of behavior that will be appropriate, in the future. 

^ We are already seeing one change that bears important 
implications for the nature of schooling. Advocates of 
deschooling are not' alone -in pointing out thai: changes in 
educational -technology -render -it pnich easier than in the 
pasj; to teach specific skills when they are*-needed, oii' the 
job *or in the field. We a^e developing -xnuch greater flexi- 
bility in our ability to train'people in specific competen- 
cies. > There is less, need to \briifg^ people together in* schools 
in order to do this. Indeed, fixed institutions may reduce 
our flexibility and effectiveness. This development 'raises 
impdrtant questions about the appropriate function of the 
school.. /if isolated work skills caft be better taught else- 
where> what is left for ^chooling? Perhaps the school will 
become, the place to play rather th^n to woifk, the place for 
leisure and Vhe cultivation of man's highest powers, the 
place for- the huJnarie nurture, of the whole person. * 



Responsibility ■ ^ ^ ' » ' . 

The .concept of responsibility is central to a humanis- 
tic >*iiew, of education. It is, in one sense, the other side 
of the coin of freedom. PBTE can* be seen as serving human- 
istic purposes in that it attempts to assign reSpdnsibility 
mpre formally and anambi^ously than is usually done in the* 
educational process , Howeve'r, we must examine more care- ^ • 
fully the ways in whicTi re«po/isibility is assigned in order 
to judge whether the effects are benign of perniciotis. 

For what are teachers to be held responsible or 

accountable, and to whom? The lack of clear consensus on 
✓ • 

12 ' 



th^ basic skills that should be possessed by '^he teacher may 
lead to a demand that he be held accountable for certain 
student learning outcomes. In this case, the teacher will . 
compare disadvaatage9usly with, for example, the doctor, who 
is held accountablie for prescribing properly, but not for 
.whether the patient i^ (flired or not. To hold the. teacher * 
accountable not only for what he does but also for what the 
students learn is to deny certaTn humanistic assumptions 
about the freedom of people (in this case students) .to respond 
as they will t6 others' inputs* M^ing the teich'er accoun-t- 
able for precise student learnings ^may merely serve to increase 
the depend.ency of the student on the teacher. 

The degree of accountability that we demand of teachers 
or educational institutions, muse also be related* to the degree 
of control they have, over theii? students' lives. How do we 
know what portion of' a student's educational perfoinuance or 
growth to attribute to tRe teacher, /as opposed to peers, 
parents, television, and other influences? Is making the 
teacher accountable, everi though he is only one among many 
educational agents, a form of scapegoating? 'Ir it possible 
•that we t)ut-our guilt about raising bur children onto teachers 
and make them expiate that guilt through accountability? A 
humanistic view, of responsibility would relate it to* po^er. 
A teacher should be held responsible only to the degree that 
he has the power to make^ the decisions ^and command the 
resources that make successful .performance possil>le. 

> • " ' • 

Hence a maj,or humanistic concera about PB^E lies In 
the field o£* .power, authority, and participation. Who is to 
make decisions about setting objectives and measurlnrg per- 
formance? .^.^Jhumapistlc goal is the development pf mature 
men and women who are^ab^e^to take responsibility for them- 
selves--for their purposes, decisions, actions, and eSralua- 
tions. If PBTE means that one* ^nlst^ be accountable to an • ' , 
external agent, it may militate against the development of 
this* self responsibility. Respect for persons means that; 
each person affected by -a aecislon should h^e' the opportunity 
to participate in waking thp decision. A humanistjLc program 
of PBTE will therefore involve .widespread student participa- 
tion in goal Slatting an^l evaluating. 

We cannot expect students to^ take responsibility* for 
their own learning if they lack* the necessary degree of con- 
trol over their own lives. But PBTE is concerned with the 
external control bf behavior. When this control is achieved 



through reward, punishment, manipulation, or coercion, it 
tends to develop dependence, opposition, sabatage, or pas- - 
sive resistance, rather than self responsibility.^ Technocrats 
will always tend to be tempted by the promise'of efficiency 
and tidiness through rational control over others' behavior 
and be ready to sacrifice the de\relopment of personal « 
responsibility with its unpredictable- and varyiilg outcomes. 
It may be that PBTE as currently conceived contains too many 
power temptations for technocrats. * . • 

•I 

Inte,*dependence . ^ 

The 'issue of control brings us to the heart of an 
important potential conflict between humAiistic and techno-, 
cratic values. A humanistic education W3uld foster values 
like interdependence, collaboration, equality, and dialogue, 
rather than dependence, competition, hierarchy, and control 
over others. At the center of .a humanistic program would be 
a concern with the quality of human relationships. One 
mi^ht fear that such humanistic values would be^^^reatened 
if PBTE engenders competition for* higher productivity and 
"better" behavior. 

There are grave difficulties and pitfalls in PBTE when 
it attempts to achieve humanistic values, for its basic 
assumptions may nullify its apparent achievements. For 
example. In the preyiously mentioned scenario of competency- 
based teacher education, Weber and Cooper suggest an inter- 
view between the prospective faculty member and students in 
the program. One student points. out to the candidate: "One 
of .our required objectives regarding "tlassroom management is 
that we should be able to work with a classroom group in such 
a way as to 'achieve groitp unity and cooperation. All'of us 
must show^our ability to dp this*..."^ But v4iat would be 
meant by "unity" and "cooperation" under these circumstances? 
Is it not paradoxical to Require such behavior from a student 
by putting him in a position in which he must coippete with^ 
his fellow students 'to demonstrate his competence? 

• * PBTE is* in danger^ of merely perpetuating the thrust of 
traditional schooling ^by putting students^ in 'the situation • • 
where they sek otho^rs as threats to themselves. Individual 
performance to meet someone else's requirements fosters the 
notio^ of schooling ^s selection and is divisive of human 
relationships. The humanistic approach encourages the 
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development of situations in which students regard one another 
as potential resources* It foyers the notion of schooling 
as education and attempts to develop fraternal feelings end' 
convictions. ) • I 

How well^this i?. done depends in part upon the way in 
which testing •land meas^Ting dre carried out* We are familiar 
w£th many years* criticism of the baleful influence cast on 
education by testing procedures and the exaggerated faith 
placed in test results. More recent research on* the powerful 
impact pf teaclters"'* expectations on students* performance ^ 
casts serious doubt on our ability to use testing. beneficially. 
The adveht*V>f PBTE raises again the conflict betwej&n indi* 
vldual testing and aggregate testing. It seems pod^ble, on 
humanistic grounds, to justify aggregate testing as sometimes 
being useful in the advancement of educational research* 
But I am js^eptical of the v«lme of most individual testing 
and would like to see cTeSrer -justification for its practice* 
S'ince PETE must r^ly on individua^l testing^ it is- easier to 
see how it -fosters competitive selection th^n how 'it encourages 
the development of human interdependenae. 



Social Rehumanization^ 

Perhaps PBTE will lead to a rehumanization of teacher 
education* Ic does seem to hold promise of wading out some 
anachronistic and tyrannical traditions and opening up some' 
alternatives and options. • But if it is tjg serve humanistic 
purposes it must constantly be subjected to' critical exami- 
nation* In particular, we must. ask-what is hap^ending to 
the hum^n' beings. who are experiencing the program*. I would 
hope that this same spirit of 'criticism would be a quality 
of the teachers produced by such a program. Thus tiiey would 
be critipal of the status quo wherever it is, destructive of, 
humaneWalues*. And they would themselves be agents of con- 
structive social change in the world. 

Humanistic educators argue passionately for the ^develop- 
ment of more hiimane' alternatlvefs to the often arid» mechanical, 
packaged procedures fotind in schools and colleges. The basic 
-causes of this dehumanization must be sought outside the 
walls of the school. Yet the reliance of PBTE on individual 
psychology may divert our attention from the study of the 
social, economic, and political con.texts of schooling. For 
example, we must examine the nature of the connections, between 
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economic conditions and the demand for accountability itself. 
It may be that educational iiistitutions are more vuinerabLe 
to iavasion by business firms and business values at times 
when they are weakened b}' economic recession or strong 
external criticism*^ ' * . , » 

The kind -of social- rehuinjnizat ion that ^ seems to be 
called for J,n the present situation demands ^that we look umt 
only at the technology of education but alsC at its culvt^Ore. 
PBTE may* result in the reform of educational technology but * 
its focus on efficiency may, lead to a neglect of the culture,* 
whick will more chan nullify ^the technological changes, PBTE 
tends to focus on the surface corricu^.um* But much of tlie 
important learning that goes on in educational institutions 
occuts through the hidden curriculum — that is, the preva -nt 
network of authority ^^relationships, institutional str^ictiires, 
hierarchical patterns, and power assuniptions« To make 
teachers behave ©ore efficiently in thi context of the pre- 
sent authority* structure of school and society .pay be to 
entrench the very force^^ that have led to dehumanization. 
We cannot hope to rehumartize our society by xnerfely tuning up 
our educational technology. We need teachers who are able 
to ask radica^ questions aboui^ the educational culture and 
are equipped with the human qualities and skills to change 
it. 
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Footnotes 



For a fuller'^iscussion of the philosophical under- 
pinnings^of- this position, see Paul Nash, Authority and 
Fceedom in Education ^ New York: John Wiley & Sons'j'l966. 
Chapter 5. 

earlier formulation of desirable einphases in PB^E 
was incorporated into Stanley Elam's paper in the fallowing 
form: "1) developing in the student the self-confidence , to 
remain immersed in the learning ex^rience long enough and 
deeply enough to make the assimilation of th^t experience 
personally relevant; 2) encouraging a wide-angled, existen- 
tialist vision of his learning experience that will enable 
him to, remain open to unpredicted learning outcomes;,,, 

3) developing independent and interdependent thinking; 

4) helping the student to ^larify his picferred Learning and 
teaching styles and allowing him to develop theip, " Stanley 
Elam, Performance-Based Teacher Education: What is the State 
pf the Art ? Washington, D. C, : AACTE, 1971. p, 19. 

3 

For a useful discussion of incentives and account- 
ability, see Thomas C. Thomas and Dorothy McKinney, Account- 
ability in Education . Menlo Park, Calif.: Stanford Research 
Institute, 1972. pp. 24-26, 

4 ' ^ 

See Thomas and McKinney-, op. cit , , Part IV, for a 

clear ^exposition of alternatives within the system, 

\ilford A, Weber and James M. Cooper, Competency- 
Based Teacher Education; A Scenario . Washington, D, C. : 
AACTE, 1972. 

^Ibid, , p, 12, (Italics added) 

^Harry S. Broudy, A Critique of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education , Washington, D. C. : AACTE, 1972. pp. 3-5. 

8 * 
Weber and Cooper, op. cit . , p; 3. (Italics added) 
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For an excellent historical' treatment of this ques- 
tion, see Raymond Ckllahan, Education and the Cult of 
Efficiency . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962. 
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ABOUT THE TEXAS TEACHER' CENTER PROJECT 



The AACTE Committee on Performance-Based Teacher 
Education s^^es as the national component; of the ..Texas 
Teacher <:enter Project. This Project was Initiated in July, 
1970, through a grant to the Texas Education Agency from the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, USOE. The 
Project was initially funded under the Trainers of Teacher 
Trainers (TTT) Program and the national component was sub- 
contracted by the Texas Education Agency to AACTE. 

> 

One of the original thrusts of the Tex^s Teacher 
Center Project was to conceptualize and field test perfcfr- 
mance-based teacher education program^, in pilot situations 
and contribute to a statewide effort to move 'teacher certi- 
fication to a performance base. By the inclusion of the 
national component in the Project,^ the Texas Project made it 
possible 'for all efforts in the"^ nation related^ to performance 
based teacher education* to gain national visibility. More 
important, it gave to the nation a central forum where con- 
tinuous study and further clarification of the performance- 
based movement might take place. 

While the Texas Teacher Center Project is of particular 
interest to AACTE *s Performance-Based Teacher Education Com- 
mittee, the services of the Committee are available, within 
^ts resources, to all statfes, colleges and universities, and 
groups concerned with the ^improvement of preparation programs 
for school personnel. 
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ABOUT AACTE 

The American Association of Colleges fpr, Teacher 
Education is_ an organization of more than 86U'colleges and 
universities joined together in a coimnon interest: more 
effective. ways of preparing educatio-nal personnel for our' 
changing society; It is national in scope, institutional in 
structure, and voluntary. It has served' teacher education 
for ^55 years in professional tasks which no single institu- 
tion, agency, organization, or enterprise can apcomplish 
alone. 

AACTE *s members are located iv» every"! state of the 
^ nation and in Puerto Rico, Guam, anc^ the Vijrgin* Islands. 
^Collectively, they prepare more than 90 percent of the 
teaching force that enters American schools each year. 

The Association maintains its headquarters in th^ 
National Center for Higher Education, in Washington, D. C.-- 
the nation's capital, whicfh >also in recent years has become 
an educational capital. This location enables AACTE to work 
closely with many professional organizations and government 
agencies' concerned with teachers and their preparation. 

^ . J 

In AACTE headquarters, a stable professional staff is 
in continuous interaction with other educators and with 
officials who influence education, both in immediate actions 
and future thrusts. Educators have come to rely upo^n the 
AACTE V headquarters office for information, ideas, /and other 
assistance and, in turn, to share their aspirations and needs. 
Such irlteraction alerts the staff and "t^ff icers to current 
and emerging i.ceds of society and o£ education and makes 
AACTE the center for teacher education, the professional 
staff is regularly oi^t in the field— nationally and iater- 
nationally-nserving educators and keeping abreast of the 
''real world." The headquarters office staff implements the 
Association's objectives and programs, keeping them vital 
and valid. 

o 

Through conferences, study committees, commissions, 
task forces, publications, and projetts, AACTE conducts a 
program relevant to the current needs of those concerned 
with better preparation programs for educational personnel. 
Major programmatic thrusts are'carried out 1)y commissions 
on international education, multicultural education, and 
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accreditation standards. *'Other activitifes include government 
relations and a consultative service in teacher education. 

A number of activities are carried on collaboratively. 
These include major fiscal support for and selection of 
higher education representatives on the National Council for 
AccreditaJtion of Teacher Education--an activity sanctioned 
by the National Commission on Accrediting and a joint enter- 
prise of higher education institutions represented by AACTE, 
organizations of school board members, classroom teachers, 
'State certification officers, and chi'ef state school 
officers. 

The Association headquarters provi.de8 several secre- 
tariat services which help make teacher education more 
interdisciplinary and comprehensive: the Associated Organi-s 
zations 'Of Teacher Education and the International Council 
•on Education for Teaching. A major interest in teacher 
education provides a common bond between AACTE and fraternal 
organizations. 

\ AACTE is deeply concerned with and involved in the 
major education issues of the day. Combining the considerable 
resources inhereat in the consortium--cohstituted through a 
national voluntary association — with strengths of others 
creates a synergism of exceptional productivity and poten- 
tiality. Serving as the nerve cen,ter and spokesman for major 
efforts to improve education personnel, the Association brings 
to its task credibility,, built-in cooperation and communica- ^ 
tions, cpntributions in cash and kind, and diverse staff ancl 
membership capabilities. 

AACTE provides a capability for ener'getically, imagin- 
atively, and effectively moving the nation forward through 
bette^r prepared educational personnel. ,From its' administra-' 
tion of the pioneering educational television program, 
"Continental Classroom*," to .its involvement of 20,000 prac- 
titioners, researchers, and 4^cision makers. in developing 
the current Recommended Standards for Teacher Education > to • 
m^any other activities, AACTE has demonstrated its organiza- 
tional and consortiuin qualification and experiences, in 
conceptualizing, studying and experimenting, communicatingV 
and implementing diverse thrusts for carrying out aocially 
and educationally significant activities. With the past as 
prologue, AACTE is proud of its history and confident of its 
future among the "movers and doers" seeking continuous* 
renewal'of ' national aspirations and accomplishments through 
education. 
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AACTE PERFORMANCE-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROJECT COMMITTED 




Chairman: J. W, MAUCKER, Vice President for Academic 

Affairs, Academic Affairs Office, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas ^ 66801. 

Vice-Chairman: DONALD J. MCCARTY, Dean, College of Educa- 
ticfh. University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53706. 
' , , J. . 

WILLIAM W. BARR, Student, School of Education, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210. 

ELBERT BROOKS, Superintendent of Schools, Metropolitan 

Schools, 2601 Bransford Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 



PATRICK L. DALY, Social Studies Teacher, Edsel Ford High 

School, 20601 Rotunda Drive, Dearborn, Michigan 48124. 

K. FRED DANIEL, Associate for Planning and Coordfndtion, 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 



WILLIAM'H. DRUMMOND, Professor of Education, Department of 
Curriculum and Ins true tioi\. College of Education, 
University of l<lorida, Gainesville, Florida 32601, 

TOMMY FULTON, Art Teacher, Jarman Jr. High School, Midwest 
City, Oklahoma 73110. 

WILLIAM A. JENKINS, Dean, School of Education, Portland State 
University, Portland, Oregon 97207. 

LORRIN KENNAMER, Dean, College of Educ at University of 
Texas at Austin, Austin^ Texas 78712.* ^ 

DAVID KRATHWOHL, Dean, College of Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York J.3210. 

MARGARET LINDSEY, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 10027. 

DdNALD M. MEDLEY, Professor of Education, School of Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 22903. 




32304. 
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YOtfRAQUALLS, Headi Humanities Division,- Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee Institute, Al^baiu/ 36088. 

ATILANO VALENCIA, Head, Department ^ Education, New Mexico 
• Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico 87001. 

PAUL VARG, Professor of History, Michigan State University, 
' , East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 



Liaison Representatives: ^ 

THEODORE ANOREWS , Associate in Teacher Education, Division 
of Teacher Education and Certification, New York State 
Department of Education, Albany, New York 12204 
(Multi-State Consortium). 

NORMAN DODL, Associate Professor, Department of Elementary 
Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32306 (Elementary Education Model Program 
Directors). , 

HARLAN FDRD, Assistant Copnissioner of Education (or tCOll 
RYAN) Texas Education Agency, Austin', Texas 78701. 

NORMAN JOHNSON, Chairman, Department of Education, North 
Carolina Central University, Durham, North Carolina 
27707 (Southern Consortium). 

KYLE KILLOUGH, Director, Texas Education Renewal Center, 

6504 Tracer Lane, Austin, Texas 78721 (Texas Teacher 
Center Project) . 

4 

DONALD ORLOSKY, Professor of Education and 'Associate 

Director of Leadership Training Institute, University 
of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 33620. , 

BENJAMIN ROSNER, University Dean of Teacher Education, . 
Office of Teacher Education, the City University •of 
New York, 1411 Broadway, Room 1119, New York, New York 
10018 (Task Force *72 Committee on National Program . 
Priorities in Teacher Education)., 

ALLEN SCHMIEDER, Chief, Operations Coordination, National 
Center for Improvement of Educational Systems, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D* C. 20202 
(Office of Education). 



/ * / 



EMMLTT SMITH, Vice President, Brogr am 'Developinent and " i 
Resources, West Tjjcas' State University, Canyon, Texas / 
7^015 . (Texa^s^ Teacher Center Project). 
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S'taff : 



KARL MASSANARI, Director , . 

QORDON COOK,, Assistant Director 
. SHIRLEY BONNEVILLE, Program Assistant 
3RENDA GREENHOWE, Secretary 

SHARON DEVEAUOSEy Secretary ' \ 
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PUBLICATION ORDER FORM FOR .mfi PAPERS' 

^ ' ^ •; 

V Nuwber of PBTE \^ ''^''i^. • 

^ Copies Series * ' . . * ^ * 

• . 1 ' ^ , 

- #1 "Perfiprmance-Based Tdacher Education: What Is the State of 

the Art?" by St;ati Elam (9 $2.00. 

-J ^ #2 "The Individualized, Competency-Based System o'f Teacher * 

Education^ al^ Weber State College" by Caseel Burke Q $2.00 

- / #3 ^ "Manchester IhterXriew: Competency-Based Teacher Education/ 
f ^ ' 'certification" by* Theodore 'Andrews @ $2.00 

, #4 "A Critique of PBTE" by Harry S. Broudy (? $2.00 



#'5> "Competency-Based Teacher Education: A Scenario" by Jame^s 
Cooper and Wilford Weber $2.00 

#6 "Changing Teacher Education in a Large Urban University" by 

Frederic T. Gile^and Clifford -Faster (3 $^.00 

#7 "Performance-Based Teacher Education: ^ Annotated Bibliography" 

by AACTE and ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education @ $3.00 
. 

#8 "Performance-Based Teacher Education Programs: A Comparative 

Description" by Iris Elfenbein (? $3.00 

#9 "Competency-Based Education:. The State of the Scene" by^ 

Allen A. Schmieder (jointly with ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education) (? $3.00 

#10' "A Humanistic 1 Approach to Performance-Based Teacher Education" 

by Paul Nash ^ $2.00 



BILLED ORDERS; Billed orders will be accepted only when ihade on official purchase orders 
of institutions^ agencies or organizations. Shipping and handling charges will" be added 
to billed orders. Payment must accompany all other orders. There are no minimum orderg . 

DISCOUNTS: A 10 percent discount is allowed on purchase of five or more publications 
of any one title. A 10 percent discount is allowed on all orders by wholesale agencies. 



Payment enclosed ' Amount 

Purchase Order No. 



NAME 



(Please print or type) 

ADDRESS 



ZIP CODE 



Please address: Order Department, American Association of Colleges for Teacaer 

Education, Suite #610', One Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 20036 



0I||ER FORM'PpR RECENT AACXE^UBLICATIONS 



Number of 
Copies 



"The Profession, Politics, and Society'' (1972 Yearbook) 
' ^ Volumer I and Volume II (? $6*00 

i Volume I (Proceedings) Only @ $4.00 

J Volume II (Directory) Only (? $3*00 

. ''Power and Decision Making in Teacher Education" (1971^ 

Yearbook) (? $6.00 

"What Kind of Environmen.t Will Our /Children Have?" & $2A50 

"Social Change and Teacher Education" (? $2*50 

"Systems and Modeling: Self-Renewal Approaches to Teacher 

. Education" (? $3.25 ' / 
• ' -' , 
"Excellence in Teacher Education" (Limited Supply) (a $1.00 

'•Beyond th^ Upheaval" @ $1,00 

. "In West Virginia, It Is WorkjLng" (? $2*00 

. "Educational Personnel for the Urbaa Schools: What Differen- 

. tiated Staffing Can Do" (3 $^,00 

"An Illustrated Model for th^ Evaluation of Teacher Education • 

Graduates" (? $2*00^ 

' • "* « 

BILLED ORDERS: Billed orders will be accepted only when made on official pur- 
chase orders of institutions, agencies,' or organizations. Shipping and handling 
charges will be. added to billed orders< Payment must accompany all other orders. 
There are no minimum orders. 



Payment enclosed _^ • Amount 

Purchase Order No, 



^A^ 



(Fleaae print or type) 
ADDRESS 



ZIP CODE 



Please address:- Order Department, American Association of Colleges for Teacher • 
Education, Suite #610, One Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 
20036 



